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AUSTRALIA. Jan 17.—The Duke of Gloucester left for England. 
Jan. 23.—Australia’s views on the peace settlement with Germany. 
(see The Four Foreign Ministers.) 


AUSTRIA. Yan. 15.—The Chancellor said in Parliament that before 
the end of the war the Allies had, in several conferences, guaranteed 
Austria’s freedom and independence. Referring to the discussions in 
London on the Austrian treaty, he said that the Government wanted the 
restoration of Austria’s independence within the 1937 frontiers, and a 
democratic constitution based on universal, equal, and direct suffrage. 
Austria should become a member of U.N.O., and all the occupation 
armies should be withdrawn. She should not be liable for reparations, 
as she had not been an enemy country. It was hoped that German pro- 
perty in the country, not claimed by the Allies, would be made available, 
at least in part, to Austria in compensation for the great damage done 
by Germany. 


BURMA. Jan. 13.—The Government delegation in London. (see 
Great Britain.) Communist demonstrations against the Government 
outside Government offices in Rangoon led to 30 people being seriously 
injured; 22 arrests were made. 

Yan. 14.—U Ba Pe, a member of the Executive Council, said that a 
state of rebellion was spreading in the Yamethin district, where a 
regular war had been going on between Communist-supported 
dacoit gangs and the police, the army, and the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League. Administrative machinery was completely paralysed, 
and the rebels held sway over large parts of the district. 

Jan. 20.—Communists demonstrating against the Anti-Fascist 
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People’s Freedom League assembled outside Government offices jp 
Rangoon and threatened to remain until their demands were conceded 
by the Government, which included the release of the 22 people arrested 
on Jan. 13. Serious disturbances were prevented by the police. 

The Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League described Thakin B, 
Sein and U. Saw as “‘betrayers of Burma’s cause and toadies of British 
imperialists’. 


CANADA. Jan. 13.—The Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
speaking at Toronto, said: ‘‘Withinthe commonwealth our relations 
with the U.K. have a very special value and significance. We shall not 
forget in our history the imaginative collaboration of the British and 
Canadian leaders who a century ago laid the political foundations for the 
modern Commonwealth.” Referring to relations with the U.S.A., he 
said that on both sides the fact had been accepted that there should be a 
free, independent federation in the northern part of the continent. 


CHINA. Jan. 18.—An official statement through the Embassy in 
Paris said that the Paracel Islands had always been under Chinese 
sovereignty, and that the Government did not recognize French claims, 

The U.S. Ambassador handed the Communists in Nanking new 
Government proposals for resuming negotiations. The Government 
were willing for a conference to be held either in Yenan or Nanking, 
or that there should be a round-table conference attended by representa- 
tives of the various parties and by non-partisans. All fighting should 
cease, troops remaining at their positions, and measures should be 
negotiated to ensure a complete end of hostilities. The Army should be 
reorganized and communications restored. Before the full operation 
of the Constitution, the Government were ready to work out an equitable 
plan for the problem of regional administrations. The Communists 
refused the offer, saying that they would not negotiate unless their 
previous demands were agreed—withdrawal of the Constitution, and 
the restoration of troop positions to those of Jan. 13, 1946. 

Jan. 20.—French troops landed on Pattle Island, in the Paracels, 
and reported that one of the islands was occupied by Chinese troops. 

Jan. 21.—The Government issued a further statement to the Com- 
munists, repeating its proposal to send a peace mission to Yenan. It 
reaffirmed that it could not accept the 2 demands made by the Com- 
munists on Jan. 18. 

Jan. 23.—Debate on British policy towards China. (see Great 
Britain.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Fan. 15.—The Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in a statement to the press, said that Czechoslovakia preserved 
an open mind regarding the future political structure of Germany. As 
regards reparations, she claimed both raw materials and services. 
She should have free zones at Hamburg and Bremen, and free naviga- 
tion on the Elbe and Rhine and the German sectors of the Danube and 
the Oder, the last-named river remaining an international waterway. 
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) Tariffs on the German railways should be at the rates fixed in the 
) transport agreement of 1929, the charges being borne by Germany, but 
on the Czechoslovak reparations account. 


7 EGYPT. Jan. 21.—The Senate passed by a large majority an all-party 
) resolution saying that it “considers Egypt and the Sudan one and 
’ indivisible, and the British Government is not entitled to make any 
change in the status of the Sudan”’. ‘The Governor-General’s statement, 
> given by permission of Mr. Attlee, reaffirmed “Great Britain’s intention 
and policy aiming at cession of the Sudan from Egypt”. It was time 
for the Government to take prompt action “‘to face the hostile conduct 
adopted by the British Government towards Egypt and the Sudan”. 

Yan. 19.—A day of mourning was observed on the anniversary of the 
signing of the Sudan Condominium in 1899. 

Yan. 23.—A prominent official told a press agency that there would 
' beno treaty with Britain. ‘We shall go to U.N.O. denouncing the 1936 
_ Treaty because none of its clauses is compatible with the Charter of 
U.N.O. or with present world circumstances”. Britain was pleading 
not the case of the Sudanese, but her own, and it was obvious that she 
intended to remain master of the Sudan for decades to come. 

_ Jan. 25.—Issue of British Government statement on the position. 
| (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 26.—The Premier informed the press that the Government were 
submitting to U.N.O. “the whole question of Egypt and the Sudan”. 


FINLAND. fan. 22.—Credits granted by the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


FRANCE. fan. 14.—M. Blum in London. (see Great Britain.) M. 
Vincent-Auriol was elected President of the Assembly, with 294 votes, 
against 194 for M. Robert Schuman (M.R.P.). In the election for 
President of the Conseil de la République M. Marrane (Communist) 
and M. de Ribes (M.R.P.) both obtained 129 votes, and M. de Ribes 
was elected under a rule which awarded the result of a tie to the older 
candidate. 

Jan. 15.—British Government’s statement on Anglo-French pro- 
blems. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 16.—M. Vincent-Auriol was elected President of the Republic, 
receiving 452 votes out of 883. M. de Ribes received 242 votes; M. 
Gasser, 122; and M. Clemenceau, 60. 

M. Blum handed the Government’s resignation to the President. 

Jan. 17.—The President asked M. Ramadier “to examine the possi- 
bility of forming a Government’’. 

fan. 21.—The National Assembly elected M. Ramadier Prime 
Minister by 549 votes to nil, with 68 abstentions. M. Herriot was 
elected President of the Assembly by 429 votes to 129 cast for other 
members. M. Ramadier, addressing the Assembly, said that for the 
first time the responsibility for a Government programme had devolved 
on one man, not on a team of Ministers. He said he proposed to con- 
tinue M. Blum’s experiment and bring it to fruition. His next task was 
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to balance the Budget; and in foreign policy he proclaimed the cop. 
tinuity of views in the Governments of Gen. de Gaulle, M. Bidault, and 
M. Blum. He intended to assist in the organization of collective security, 
and to avert the creation of rival blocs. 

Jan. 22.—M. Ramadier formed his Government as follows: M. 
Thorez and M. Pierre Tietgen, Deputy Prime Ministers; M. Gouin, 
M. Rocloie, and M. Delbos, Ministers of State; M. Edouard Depreur, 
Interior; M. André Marie, Justice; M. Bidault, Foreign Affairs; M, 
Moutet, Colonies; M. André Philip, National Economy; M. Robert 
Schuman, Finance; M. Jules Moch, Transport and Public Works; 
M. Francois Billoux, National Defence; M. Tanguy Prigent, Agricul- 
ture; M. Ambroise Croizat, Labour; M. Coste Floret, War; M. André 
Maroselli, Air; M. Jacquinot, Navy; M. Naegelen, Education; M. 
Marrane, Public Health and Population; M. Pierre Bourdan, Arts, 
Youth, and Information; M. Charles Tillon, Reconstruction; M. 
Letourneau, Commerce and Food; M. Mitterand, Veterans; and M. 
Lacoste, Industrial Production. 

Nine Ministers were Socialists, 5 Communists, and 5 M.R.P. 

Jan. 24.—The Government’s proposals for the organization of 
Germany. (see Conference of Foreign Ministers). 


GERMANY. Jan. 15.—The Russian-sponsored press published a 
seven-point programme for ‘“‘the improvement of the economic situation 
of the German population in the Russian zone”. It was published over 
the signatures of the joiat chairmen of the Socialist Unity Party as a 
series of concessions made by the Soviet authorities in response to 
requests by the Party. The programme included: an increase in the 
level of production to 2 or 3 times the level of the Control Council’s 
plan for Germany; suspension of the dismantling of German industries; 
a material reduction in the deliveries of goods for reparation from 
current production. Some 200 undertakings earmarked for dismantling 
had been turned into Soviet limited companies and would remain in 
Germany, and 74 of these would be returned to the German State 
Governments. 

Jan. 16.—At a Conference in Hanover, attended by Mr. Hynd, the 
C.-in-C., the deputy Military Governor, the regional commissioners, 
and the president of the Economic Sub-Commission, it was stated that 
coal production in the British zone had reached 208,000 tons a day. 

Jan. 17.—The former commandant of the Dachau concentration 
camp was sentenced to be hanged for his part in the shooting of at 
least 8,000 Russian prisoners of war and the death of 40,000 others 
sent from Dachau to the gas chambers of the Mauthausen camp. 

Jan. 18.—At a meeting at Minden of representatives of the Anglo- 
U.S. area and the Russian zone agreement was reached for delivery 
by the area during 1947 of goods and materials to the value of 105 
million marks, chiefly iron and steel, dyes, chemical products, and 
livestock, while the Russian zone would send brown coal briquettes, 
pit props, wheat, potatoes, artificial rubber, sugar, glass, newsprint, etc. 
The Russian zone was to receive 78,500 tons of steel a quarter, irres- 
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pective of production, and larger quantities when total producion 
reached 500,000 tons. The British representative said: “We want 
German internal trade in German hands,” and the Soviet representative 
agreed. He 

4an. 20.—Mr. Hynd’s statement. (see Great Britain.) 

‘an. 23.—An inter-zonal trade agreement was concluded by Germans 
of the 2 areas, subject to approval by the French Military Govern- 
ment, for an exchange of goods to the value of 66 million marks 


: between the British-U.S. zone and the French zone. 


Jan. 26.—The Socialist Unity Party, in a resolution adopted by its 
executive committee in preparation for the Moscow conference, 
attacked the administration of the western zones. It said that everything 
was shaping well in the Russian zone towards the creation of economic 
and political unity and true democracy, but in the western zones every 
form of reaction flourished. The fusion of the zones had provided no 
way out of the dilemma. The course of action suggested was that there 
should be co-operation between the Social Democrats and the Commun- 
ists in the western zones. They were ready to co-operate with all anti- 
fascist democratic parties and organizations. 

Soviet member of the Control Council’s statement. (see U.S.S.R.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. fan. 13.—Mr. Attlee, welcoming the Burmese 
delegation, said that the Government were sympathetic to Burma’s 
desires and would approach all problems with an open mind. U Aung 
San said: “There should be no insuperable difficulty in the way of a 
United Burma provided all the races of our country are given full 
freedom and opportunity to meet together and to work together without 
the interference of outside interests ... We stand for the full freedom 
of all the races in our country, including those in the so-called indepen- 
dent Karenni States.” 

M. Blum arrived in London as the guest of the Government. 

M. G. Zarubin, the new Soviet Ambassador, arrived in London. 

Jan. 14.—Mr. Attlee, in a conversation with M. Blum, said that the 
Government regarded help in the rebuilding of French economy as an 
essential contribution towards the stabilization of Europe; and they 
had no plans for integrating British and German economy, or for 
doing anything else at the expense of France. 

Jan. 15.—It was pointed out in London that, while it was true that 
the Spitsbergen treaty was signed without the knowledge or participa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R., the rights of Russian nationals there had been 
reserved. Further, in March, 1925 the Soviet Government made official 
application through the French Government for adhesion to the treaty. 
This constituted de facto recognition of Norway’s right to the sover- 
eignty of Spitsbergen, and in 1935 the Soviet Government extended de 
jure recognition. (The signatories to the treaty were Britain, Denmark, 
France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, the U.S.A., Italy, and Japan.) 

It was stated officially in London that the Pravda interpretation of 
Mr. Bevin’s statement of Dec. 22 was entirely incorrect. When the 
treaty with Russia was concluded the U.N. Charter was not written, 
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but the two Governments anticipated its principles, and stated, in the 
treaty, that they would act always in conformity with the interests of 
U.N.O. Mr. Bevin included the treaty by implication when he referred 
to obligations under the Charter. 

The Government received a copy of the Soviet Note to the U.S.A, 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

A statement was issued from the Prime Minister’s office, copies of which 
were sent to the U.S. and Soviet Governments, stating that during 
Blum’s visit the policy to be followed in regard to Germany was 
thoroughly examined, and ‘It was recognized on both sides that it was 
in the interests of the 2 countries that effective steps should be taken 
to prevent the economic reconstruction of Germany, though necessary 
from many points of view, becoming once again a menace to the peace 
of the world.” 

“It was recognized that increased imports of coal were necessary to 
the economic recovery of France, and that increased coal production 
in the Ruhr was an essential factor in European reconstruction. It 
was admitted, however, that no immediate increase in exports from the 
Ruhr was possible, and that in order to ensure the rehabilitation of the 
Ruhr mines and a progressive increase in exports from Germany, 
adequate quantities of coal must be retained on the spot”. Provided, 
however, “production rose at the rate at present anticipated, the 
authorities in Germany envisaged the restoration by the end of April, 
1947 of the level of exports in force before the cuts of last November”. 
All efforts would then continue to be made to increase progressively 
both production and exports until the vital needs of France and other 
importing countries can be met. 

“It was recognized that the two countries, having been twice attacked 
by Germany in a period of 25 years, have an equal interest in protecting 
themselves against a fresh German menace. It was therefore agreed 
that in these circumstances a Treaty of Alliance should be concluded 
between them at the earliest possible moment within the framework of 
Article 52 of the Charter of the United Nations and with the object of 
preventing any further aggression by Germany and of preserving 
peace and security. It was agreed that negotiations to this end should 
be opened as soon as possible. 

“The two Governments were furthermore convinced that the con- 
clusion of such a treaty would facilitate the settlement in a spirit of 
mutual understanding of all questions arising between the two countries. 

“In view of the close links which exist between the two countries in 
the commercial and industrial fields, it was agreed that directions 
should be given to the French and British representatives on the Anglo- 
French Economic Committee to press on urgently with their task of 
examining their respective reconstruction and modernization plans 
with a view to preventing conflicts between them.” 

The text of the Note sent to the Polish Government on Jan. 14, 
in reply to theirs of Dec. 19, was published. It pointed out that the 
manner of holding the elections was more than a domestic matter, as 
they were the subject of international agreements, by which the Polish 
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Government was bound. A condition of the recognition of the Polish 
Government by Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. was the holding 
of free elections, but reports had reached the Government of wide- 
spread arrests and discrimination, and these were causing very grave 
concern. It was strongly denied that the Government was employing 
any members of the former London Polish Government as advisers, 
or that any British money had been spent on Polish political objects; 
it was spent on Polish relief under Government control. The Govern- 
ment was under no obligation to hand over supreme command of the 
Polish forces abroad to the Polish Government. The Potsdam Agree- 
ment merely stated that facilities should be given for all Poles abroad 
who wished to go, to return to Poland, including members of the armed 
forces and the merchant marine, but the great mass were unwilling, 
and it was not proposed to use compulsion. The Polish Resettlement 
Corps was not “a semi-military formation’’; it was unarmed, and its 
purpose was to achieve orderly dispersal into civil life. 

The Spanish Ambassador was recalled to Spain and left for Madrid. 

Jan. 16.—The High Commissioner for Palestine left London for 
Palestine. 

A provisional committee was formed under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Churchill to further the cause of a United Europe. 

Yan. 18.—Note to Poland re the British Ambassador. (see Poland.) 

Note to Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Yan. 19.—The President of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, in 
a statement, said that the acts of terrorism in Palestine were often the 
“deeds of men crazed by the suffering and slaughter of their nearest 
and dearest”, they were nevertheless criminal acts and must be con- 
demned. The Board had already placed on record “its unqualified 
abhorrence and condemnation of these acts of terrorism by irresponsible 
groups”. 

Jan. 20.—Mr. Hynd, at a press conference in London, said that the 
daily labour force available in the Ruhr mines was 210,000. The 
situation was desperate and “we cannot visualize it getting worse’’. 
The food situation was also serious: “‘generally speaking the Germans 
are below the hunger line’. There had been an appreciable rise in the 
production of consumer goods; between March and September, 1946 it 
had increased by 60 per cent. 

A report was published on the constitution of Malta, and a statement 
of policy by the Government on the restoration of responsible govern- 
ment in a form similar to that which the island enjoyed between 1921 
and 1933. 

Jan. 21.—The Anglo-Jewish Association, at a meeting in London, 
adopted a resolution expressing regret that the Jewish Agency had 
decided not to take part in the Palestine Conference; and authorizing 
representatives of the association to take part in the conference or in 
any discussions on the future of Palestine. It repeated its condemnation 
of the terrorist outrages. 

Jan. 22.—The Colonial Secretary said in Parliament that 73 British 
subjects were murdered in Palestine in 1946, of whom 13 were civilians. 
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Jan. 23.—The Lord Chancellor, replying to a motion on policy jy 
China in the House of Lords, said that the fulfilment of the part of th 
Moscow Declaration about the participation by democratic elements jp 
the National Government would be welcomed. Britain’s aims wer 
similar to those of the U.S.A.; to conduct relations with a strong, 
democratic Government. She was pledged not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of China, and would adhere to this pledge. 

The Duke of Gloucester arrived from Australia. 

Jan. 24.—The texts of the Treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania 
Bulgaria, and Finland were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 7022, 

Jan. 25.—The Foreign Office announced that on Jan. 18 the Am. 
bassador in Moscow was asked to convey a message from Mr. Bevin ty 
M. Stalin saying that the Government were disturbed at the suggestion 
that he had made to F.-M. Montgomery that the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty of Alliance and Post-war Collaboration might be regarded in 
London as “‘suspended in the air’, since it might be regarded a 
superseded by U.N.O. “This view,” said Mr. Bevin, “has been attributed 
to me personally in a most misleading manner by Pravda in an article 
of Jan. 15...In fact, I said what all other major allies have said, 
namely, that they based their policy on U.N.O.” He was amazed at the 
Pravda article, as he understood from F.-M. Montgomery “that you 
said this was not your own views regarding the treaty .. . Since Pravda 
has published this misleading article I have no alternative but to issue a 
statement which I should like you to see in advance, making the views 
of H.M. Government clear once again on this subject. I propose to 
publish it on Jan. 20.” 

On Jan. 23 Mr. Bevin had received a reply from M. Stalin saying that 
“Mr. Bevin’s statement that Great Britain is not tied to anybody except 
in regard to her obligations arising from the Charter caused me some 

perplexity”. It seemed that such a statement, without an explanation, 
could be used by the enemies of Anglo-Soviet friendship. “For me it 
is clear that no matter what reservations there are in the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty, and no matter how these reservations weaken the significance 
of the treaty in the post-war period, the existence of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty imposes obligations on our countries.” It was those circum- 
stance that he had in mind when he stated on Sept. 17, 1946 in an 
interview with Mr. Werth that “the Soviet Union is bound by the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance against German aggression with Great 
Britain; and that means has obligations with regard to Great Britain, 
not counting the obligations arising from the Charter. It is now clear 
that you and I share the same viewpoint with regard to the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty”. Regarding the extension of the treaty, to which special 
reference was made in the British Government’s statement, ‘‘if one is 
to speak seriously of such an extension,” said M. Stalin, “then, before 
extending this treaty, it is necessary to change it, freeing it from the 
reservations which weaken this treaty. Only after such a procedure 
would it be possible to talk seriously of an extension of the treaty”. 

A Government statement was transmitted to Egypt through the 
Embassy in Cairo pointing out that the legal grounds on which the 
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uestion of the freedom of the Sudan to choose whether to come under 


Egyptian sovereignty was to be submitted to U.N.O. were not apparent 


dabiebori. 


7 in London. What was clear was that if the negotiations for treaty 


revision were broken off the treaty would remain in force until 1956 


‘ unless both parties agreed to denounce it. Differences over the Sudan 
‘arose from divergent interpretations of the protocol drafted by Sidky 


Pasha and Mr. Bevin. No official text of this had been published, but 
it was generally understood that it embodied the following principles: 
“1, The Condominium shall continue until the attainment by the 
Sudanese of a self-governing status. 2. It remains the duty of the 
British-Egyptian Government to facilitate the progress of the Sudan 


” towards self-government. 3. The sovereignty of the Egyptian Crown 


over the Sudan is recognized as at present existing.” 

As to the connotation of self-government, the Egyptian Government 
maintained that it must not exceed the limits of Egyptian sovereignty 
over the Sudan, which was perpetual. The British Government’s view 
was that ‘‘the Sudanese may at the proper moment of political maturity 
choose full independence from Egypt”. The British Government 
made two proposals to deal with the difficulty: one that a treaty should 
be signed leaving the Sudan question to be settled later at a conference 
at which the Sudan would be represented, and another, that a Sudan 
protocol should be attached to the treaty providing that both parties 
acknowledged the Sudan’s right for a free decision in the future. The 
British Government could not ‘‘sign away a people’s right of self- 
determination in a treaty with a third party”. None of these suggestions 
had been accepted by the Egyptian Government, ‘“‘which is riding on a 


rising tide of Egyptian political opinion”. 


GREECE. Jan. 12.—Guerrillas ambushed a train near Lamia, go miles 
from Athens, executing 2 officers and a gendarme, and kidnapping 4 
other officers, 15 soldiers, and 6 gendarmes. 

Jan. 13.—Railway communication with eastern Macedonia, Thrace, 
and Turkey was suspended for the fifth time since Dec. 1, owing to 
the demolition of bridges, one between Lake Doiran and Mouries, one 
between Mouries and Nova-Tepe, and another between Nova-Tepe 
and Porroia. 

Yan. 17.—M. Tsaldaris asked the Liberals to state by Jan. 20 whether 
they would be prepared to take part in a broadened Government. In 
reply, M. Sofoulis called on the Government to resign, leaving the 
King to deal with the situation ‘‘according to the Constitution and 
Parliamentary rules’. 

Jan. 18.—Gen. Gonatas, the Deputy Premier, a National-Liberal, 
resigned in order, he said, to facilitate agreement among the different 
national groupings. Five other Ministers, 3 of them Liberals, also 
resigned, owing, it was understood, to M. Tsaldaris’ refusal to ask the 
King to convoke a Council of the Crown to find a solution of the 
Cabinet crisis. 

Yan. 20.—Gen. Gonatas and M. Alexandris asked in Parliament for 
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a few days’ adjournment to give time for the parties to reach an under. 
standing on the formation of a broad-based Government. 

Jan. 21.—A general strike of Civil Servants throughout the country 
began for higher salaries and pensions. 
The King received in turn the leaders of all 7 Parliamentary parties, 

Fan. 24.—A broadly based Government was formed under the 
Premiership of M. Demetrius Maximos, with M. Tsaldaris as Foreign 
Minister; M. Venizelos, War Minister; M. Gonatas, Public Works; \\,, 
Papandreou, National Economy; Gen. Zervas, without portfolio: 
M. Kanelopoulos, Navy; and M. Alexandris, the Interior. 


HUNGARY. Fan. 13.—According to press reports the Communists 
were demanding the expulsion from the Prime Minister’s party of all 
right-wing members. 

Fan. 15.—The Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister were 
reported to have recently met Yugoslav leaders on the Hungarian. 
Yugoslav frontier. 

Jan. 17.—The press reported an alleged plot to overthrow the Govern- 
ment in which many members of the Smallholders’ Party and “an armed 
organization” among Hungarian displaced persons in the British zone 
of Austria were said to be involved. Many arrests were made. The 
Home Ministry stated that the movement aimed at working with an 
anti- Democratic organization outside Hungary, and that it had received 
much foreign money. 

Jan. 18.—Several senior Army officers and M.P.s, including a junior 
Minister, were arrested, bringing the total number of arrests to 131. 
The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that the Smallholder, Socialist, 
and Communist Parties had been infiltrated by some of the plotters. 

Fan. 19.—The Deputy Prime Minister, speaking at a Communist and 
Socialist demonstration, said that the plot had ramifications throughout 
the country’s economic and political life. The plotters wanted to make 
use of the Smallholders’ Party. 

Fan. 20.—Seven M.P.s of the Smallholders’ Party, whose immunity 
was suspended, were arrested for complicity in the plot; also Gen. de 
Dalnok, reported to be its leader. 


INDIA. Jan. 14.—The police searched offices of the Communist 
Party and allied organizations throughout the country, and arrested 
many people, including the editor of the Communist newspaper, the 
People’s Age. 

Jan. 15.—Mr. Menon was appointed the first Ambassador to China. 

Jan. 16.—Mr. Gandhi told Moslems in East Bengal that “only after 
Indian independence has been won can there be any question of grant- 
ing Pakistan”. He had no objection to the setting up of a separate 
Muslim State. 

Jan. 17.—The executive committee of the All-India Scheduled 
Castes Federation adopted a resolution seeking to submit to U.N.O. 
the case of the Scheduled Castes against caste Hindus for acts of “‘social, 
economic, and political tyranny”’. 
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an. 21.—The police arrested over 200 students in Calcutta during 
emonstrations against French policy in Indo-China. 

Yan. 22.—The Constituent Assembly unanimously passed Pandit 
Nehru’s resolution declaring its objective as a sovereign independent 
republic for India. He strongly attacked the criticisms made by the 
Chamber of Princes, and said: “It is a scandalous thing for any man, 
however highly placed he may be, to claim he has divine dispensation to 
rule over other people,” but the Assembly would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of the States, nor with the monarchical system where 
the people of a State really wanted it. 

‘an. 24.—The Punjab Government declared the Muslim National 
Guard and the Rashtriya Swayam Seva Sangh (a militant Hindu 
body) illegal. ‘The police raided the Lahore offices of the 2 organiza- 
tions and arrested 7 Muslim leaders, including Sir Firoz Khan Noon 
and members of the Punjab Congress and the Assembly. The Govern- 
ment issued a statement saying that the action was not directed against 
any political party, but was intended to prevent the expansion of private 
communal armies. 

Yan. 26.—Mr. Jinnah, in a statement in Karachi, said that if the 
situation in the Punjab became serious “the entire responsibility will 
rest with the Viceroy and H.M. Government”. The Working Committee 
of the Muslim League due to meet on Jan. 29 would decide on the 
course of action to be adopted “‘to meet this uncalled-for aggression . . . 
by the Punjab Government”. There was no truth in statements that the 
Muslim national guards were based on the idea of raising a private 
army. He asked the Viceroy to intervene. The Punjab Government 
withdrew the cases against the 8 Muslim League leaders arrested on 


Jan. 24. 


INDO-CHINA. Jan. 13.—About 200 Annamese made a sortie 
from the centre of Hanoi and attacked French posts. 

Yan. 15.—The evacuation of Chinese and Annamese civilians from 
the native quarter of Hanoi begun. 

Jan. 20.—Bitter fighting continued in and around Hanoi. 


d 


ITALY. Jan. 13.—Forty Socialist members of Parliament joined the 
new party, the Italian section of the International Workers Party, and 
Signor Saragat resigned as President of the Assembly to devote himself 
to its organization. 

Jan. 14.—U.S. loan for industry. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 15.—U.S. statement on economic aid. (see U.S.A.) 

Fan. 17.—The Prime Minister returned from Washington. 

Signor Nenni, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned owing to the 
split in the Socialist Party on the issue of fusion with the Communists. 

A member of Irgun Zvai Leumi threw a leaflet bomb of anti-British 
propaganda in Milan. Fascist leaflets were thrown in a cinema in 
Florence. 

Jan. 20.—The Cabinet resigned, and the Prime Minister at a press 
conference said that “‘the division of the Socialist group and the declara- 
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tions of the Republican Party congress confirm me in the opinion tha 
a clarification of the situation is indispensable’. 

The Foreign Office announced that a Note had been handed to the 
British and Soviet Ambassadors and to the U.S. and French Charges 
d’Affaires stating that none of the Government’s requests had beep 
accepted in the text of the peace treaty. It asked for acknowledgment 
of the principle of revision of the treaty on the basis of bilateral agree. 
ments with the States concerned and under the control of U.N.O. 

Jan. 22.—The President asked Sgr. de Gasperi to form a new 
Government. 

Jan. 25.—The Government received an invitation to send a delega- 
tion to Paris on Feb. 10 to sign the peace treaty. 

Jan. 26.—Sgr. de Gasperi told President de Nicola that the formation 
of a new Government was being impeded by the claims of Sgr. Nenni’s 
Socialist Party, which was demanding more portfolios than were held 
in the previous Cabinet. 

The Governor of the Bank of Italy announced that arrangements 
had been completed for the purchase in the U.S.A. of gold to a value of 
$30 million, to be paid for with dollars from Italy’s holding in America. 

Jan. 25.—The Yugoslav Consul at Naples was beaten to death and 
a Yugoslav official of the Allied Council for Italy seriously injured by 
Yugosiavs from an Allied-controlled refugee camp for Chetniks. 


JAPAN. Jan. 26.—The Supreme Allied Command announced that 
mass repatriation from all U.S.-controlled areas in the western Pacific 
and the Far East had been completed. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Jan. 14.—The Government sent a memoran- 
dum on Germany to the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. It recom- 
mended a State built up on a federal basis, but in the form of a 
confederation of States. The existing Lander would form the units 
for the new States, and the new Government would enjoy only those 
powers delegated by the Lander, the latter being made constitutionally 
incapable of delegating certain powers. Germany’s industry should be 
decentralized and her former concentration of economic power broken 
up, but her economic recovery was “‘a prerequisite for the economic 
recovery of Europe”; but no long-term loans should be granted to 
governmental bodies. For the conduct of a sound economic policy a 
central organization in Germany would be indispensable, but the pur- 
pose would be co-ordination and not concentration of power. In the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland, it was suggested that there should be a separate 
régime for industry, and that Allied occupation should continue for a 
longer period than in the rest of Germany. If an international body 
was created to supervise these measures the Netherlands wished to be 
represented. 

Jan. 25.—An agreement for a revival of trade with the British and 
U.S. zones of Germany was initialled in The Hague. Contracts were 
signed for the import of dyestuffs, etc., from Germany. 
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NORWAY. Jan. 14.—Moscow broadcast about Spitsbergen. (see 
9 U.S.S.R.) : 

> Jan. 17.—The Foreign Office issued a statement saying that in the 
~ autumn of 1944 the Soviet Government approached the Norwegian 
* Government in London regarding a revision of the Svalbard Treaty of 
1920, pointing out that the treaty was made without its participation, 
~ and that it made no provision for Russia’s security or her other interests. 
' It was signed by Italy and Japan, as well as Allied countries. The war 
- demonstrated the importance of safe supply lines across the Arctic Sea, 
and the Soviet Union, therefore. wished to discuss the question of joint 
defence measures. 

After the signing of the treaty the Soviet Government had said that 
it did not recognize it as legally binding as it had been concluded without 
its participation, but in a Note of Feb. 16, 1924, that Government 
announced its recognition of Norwegian sovereignty over Svalbard, 
including Bear Island, and thus would no longer make any objection 
to the treaty, and it was ratified on Feb. 22, 1924. In 1935 the Soviet 
Union adhered to the treaty without reservations. 

Norway understood that strong political interests were attached to 
the defence of the region. Norwegian and Allied ships were constantly 
suffering heavy losses in these waters. The Government stated that it 
could understand the view that the war had put the question in a new 
light. According to international law, military measures could only be 
begun after the treaty had been revised. Article 9 stated that Norway 
pledged herself not to establish or allow the establishment of any naval 
bases, or to install any fortifications in the areas covered by the treaty, 
which areas were never to be used for war-like purposes. The Govern- 
ment was therefore of the opinion that Article g should either be 
deleted or replaced by a new one, and was ready to consider the possi- 
bility of an agreement with the Soviet for the militarization of the 
archipelago. After further discussions in Moscow the Government 
declared, in April 1945, its willingness to sign a joint statement for the 
defence of the islands. It was a precondition that approval should be 
secured from the U.S., British, Danish, French, Dutch, and Swedish 
Governments. The Government also stipulated that the arrangement 
must be approved by Parliament; and that it could not consider any 
alteration in the sovereignty over the islands, and that the abrogation 
of the treaty could only occur with observance of the rules of inter- 
national law. The subject was again discussed by the Foreign Ministers 
of the 2 countries in Paris, in August 1946, and in New York in Novem- 
ber. At the last meeting, M. Molotov said that he wished the negotia- 
tions to be continued. The matter was, therefore, being considered by 
Parliament, and the signatdries of the treaty had been informed 
accordingly. 


PALESTINE. Jan. 13.—The acting High Commissioner received 
from the vice-chairman of the Arab Higher Executive its answer to 
the Government’s invitation to nominate a delegation for the London 
conference. It complained of the Government’s “patience” in dealing 
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with terrorists, and declared that it would insist that the Governmen 
should use the same drastic measures as it had against the Arabs befor: 
the war. 

An Arab who was acquitted on a charge of raping a Jewish girl x 
Petah Tiqva was kidnapped by Jews and castrated. Haifa was searched 
and 10 Jews were detained. 

Jan. 14.—The Arab Higher Executive, at a meeting, declared: 
“Arabs in Palestine and abroad are resolutely opposed to partition in 
any form and at any price’. Jamal Husseini, Hussein Khalidi, Emil 
Ghoury, and Mouin Maadi were named as the delegates to the London 
conference. 

A Jewish youth of 17 was sentenced by a Jerusalem military court to 
imprisonment for life for the bank robbery in Jaffa in September, 
The President of the Court said that he was too young to be sentenced 
to death and too old to be caned. 

Fan. 15.—The police discovered more dumps of bombs and arms in 
Jerusalem and Tiberias. Irgun Zvai Leumi, in a broadcast, reiterated 
its refusal to participate in a truce against terrorism during the confer. 
ence in London. 

Jan. 17.—The High Commissioner arrived in Jerusalem. 

Leaflet bomb in Milan. (see Italy.) 

Jan. 19.—Statement by the Board of Deputies of British Jews. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Report of Political Action Committee for Palestine in the U.S.A. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 20.—The national council of Vaad Leumi in Jerusalem passed 
resolutions unanimously stating that the Jewish community and the 
Zionist movement rejected the method of bloodshed and murder as a 
means of achieving political aims, and the community would use force 
to oppose acts of blackmail and coercion accompanied by threats and 
intimidation. The chairman said that he wished to make it clear that 
force would be used to protect themselves. ‘‘We do not desire inter- 
necine warfare; it is not our wish that Jews should fight Jews. It is 
wrong that such an internal struggle should be placed upon us simul- 
taneously with outside factors.”” Mrs. Meyerson said that in the opinion 
of the Jewish Agency, after the Zionist Congress the British Government 
could either state that it was willing to consider the formation of a 
Jewish State at a formal conference, or it could bring about informa 
contacts with Jews. Zionists had never been bound to abstain from 
such talks and they were gathering in London for them. She said the 
British Government had asked the Agency to stop ships with illegal 
immigrants arriving, but it had replied that although it was not res- 
ponsible for such immigration, it was pleased with every Jew who 
reached Palestine. It regarded the quota of 1,500 monthly as equivalent 
to stopping immigration. 

Jan. 21.—A Jewish Agency spokesman told the press that there 
would be no shooting between Jews, except as a final resort, and the 
stage had not been reached where Jews would intervene to assist 
British people if they were attacked. 
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Anglo-Jewish Association meeting in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 22.—The acting head of the Government told the press that 
terrorist outrages had cost the taxpayers in 1946 at least {600,000 in a 
Budget of £23 million, which the country could not afford, as the value 
of its imports was {£69 million but exports amounted to only 
£23 million. 

An amendment to the Defence Emergency Regulations stated that 
the maximum age of men on whom sentences of caning could be 
imposed was reduced from 18 to 16 years. 

4an. 22.—British statement on casualties in 1946. (see Great Britain.) 

Yan. 23.—An Arab was murdered in Jerusalem for co-operating with 
ews. 

Jan. 26.—A British business man was kidnapped from his home in 
Jerusalem by terrorists. 


PARAGUAY. Jan. 13.—The Government press office announced 
that, following the discovery of a plot to overthrow the régime, the 
President took command of the armed forces, and declared a 30-day 
state of siege. There had been a conspiracy between “anarchist troops 
and the Communist party’. 


PERSIA. Jan. 17.—The leader of the Opposition and of the ‘‘National 
Front” registered a protest in Teheran against the holding of the 


elections. 
Jan. 19.—Teheran radio announced that 13 former Army officers 


had been executed for deserting to the rebel Azerbaijan forces and to 
Kurdistan rebels. 


POLAND. Jan. 14.—Count Grocholski and 2 others were sentenced 
to death on charges of spying for a foreign Power. The prosecution 
stated during the trial that on Nov. 20, 1946 a foreign Ambassador 
had visited Grocholski at his home. 

The Government received the British Note in reply to its Note of 
Dec. 19 (published in London on Dec. 22). 

M. Mikolajczyk told the press that 5 members of his party had died 
from torture inflicted by the security police and Government sup- 
porters. The police had seized copies of his newspaper, and made 
many arrests. 135 candidates for Parliament had been imprisoned, and 
about 250 struck off the list. He had not decided whether he would 
appeal directly to U.N.O., but he said “the responsibility for the 
fulfilment of the Yalta and Potsdam decisions guaranteeing free and 
unfettered elections in Poland rests with the signatory Powers’”’. 

Jan. 15.—The Government, in a Note in reply to U.S. Notes, 
stated that the elections on Jan. 19 would be in accordance with the 
“tradition of Polish democracy and of the will of the Polish nation’. 
The U.S. views on the subject were “apparently based on distorted 
facts and unfounded reproaches”, originating with anti-democratic 
elements in the country. 

Publication of British Note of Jan. 14. (see Great Britain.) 
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Jan. 16.—Vice-Premier Gomulka informed the press that the 
Communist Party had grown from 200,000 members to 600,000, and 
predicted an electoral win for the pro-Government block. He said 
that membérs of the Peasant Party who had been arrested on suspicion 
of connection with underground organizations but afterwards found 
not to be involved in secret activities, would be released. M. Mikoljj- 
czyk said he had believed that his party would be allowed to receive to 
per cent of the poll, but now thought the figure had been “‘fixed” a 
8 per cent. About 12,000 members of his party were in prison or under 
arrest, and between 80,000 and 100,000 had been detained since Dec. 12, 
but later released. He complained that his party’s election ‘‘watchers” 
had been asked to produce certificates from the authorities testifying to 
their moral integrity, which few could hope to obtain. This order was 
modified by the national election chairman owing to M. Mikolajczyk’s 
threat that if it was not done he would not take part in the elections, 
but the “watchers” were still meeting with such difficulties that it 
would be impossible for his party to supervise the polling and counting 
of votes. Many of his supporters had had their names deleted from the 
voting register; in Piaski Wielkie, near Cracow, 1,344 were crossed out, 
and in another district 698. In the Radzyn area the population of 96 
villages did not appear on the register. 

The press published the names of 13 more people murdered by 
terrorists, including the Communist chairman of the election committee 
of the Biala Podlaska district and 6 members of the Communist Party. 
Military tribunals sentenced 17 members of the underground organiza- 
tion to death. 

Jan. 17.—Judge Bzowski, the commissioner-general supervising the 
elections, told the press that foreign correspondents would. be allowed 
to enter any polling station without hindrance and without the need for 
special passes. He denied M. Mikolajczyk’s allegations that the 
populations of many villages were not on the voting register. Out of a 
total of about 12 million entitled to vote, only about 200,000 had been 
crossed off, because they had collaborated with the Germans, because 
they belonged to secret terrorist organizations, or for other reasons 
covered by the electoral law. He produced a list of 35 members of 
electoral commissions who had been murdered by terrorists. As to the 
secrecy of the ballot, he said that voters could demonstratively display 
their voting cards in the election stations, provided that they later put 
them in an envelope, and placed them in a sealed ballot box. 

Jan. 18.—Col. Romkowski of the Ministry of Security told the 
foreign press that during the past year 527 members of the security 
police and 550 police had been killed by terrorists and bandits, of 
whom 2,776 were killed. Among a further 2,000 peasants and workers 
killed were 588 members of the Communist Party, 18 Socialists, 6 
members of the Peasant Party, 36 members of the pro-Government 
Peasant Party, and 8 of the Democratic Party. He said that the security 
police was not organized with the help of the Russian army, but “on 
Polish lines”, and that it was responsible to the National Council and 
the Government. It was in charge of all prisons, with about 50,000 
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inmates, of whom more than 12,000 were members of secret organiza- 


tions. On Jan. 10, 2,110 members of the Peasant Party were in prison; 


” of these 270 had been sentenced for belonging to the Fascist N.S.Z. 


- organization, 386 for belonging to W.I.N., 447 for robbery and assault, 
| 467 for the illegal possession of arms, 82 for activities of intimidation, 
and 125 for collaboration with the Germans. He said only 21 candidates 
- onthe Peasant Party’s election lists had been arrested. 


The Government received a Note from the British Government 


declaring that it was satisfied that the Ambassador had not been 
' involved with the underground movement and that his association with 
- Count Grocholski was purely personal. 


M. Mikolajezyk sent a memorandum to the British, U.S., and 


5 Russian Ambassadors with a report about the elections. 


Jan. 19.—The General Election was held. Polling was heavy, and in 


: general was conducted without noticeable pressure. In Warsaw, 


- however, Government departments organized special collective 


' marches to the polling stations, and employees were reported to have 


- received instructions to take part. In spite of propaganda for open, 


_ demonstrative voting in Warsaw, only a small percentage did so, all 


' for the Government. Press reports stated that only 22 representatives 
_ of the Peasant Party had been admitted as scrutineers to the 166 polling 
| stations. 


M. Mikolajezyk announced his decision to appeal to the Supreme 
Court to annul the elections because he was unable to secure his 
party’s representation at polling stations and in the counting of votes. 

jan. 21.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Warsaw from 
London. 

jan. 22.—The final unofficial election figures showed that out of 
12,701,056 persons entitled to vote, 11,413,618 did so. Of these 
9,003,682 voted for the Democratic (pro-Government) block, 1,154,847 
for the Peasant Party, 530,979 for the Catholic Work Party, 397,751 for 
the dissident Peasant Party, and 326,359 for other groups. 
Mikolajezyk was elected in Warsaw, where his party received only 2 
seats. 

The Foreign Minister, outlining to the press their policy towards 
Germany, said that the country’s western frontier must be on the Oder 
and the Neisse. Germany must become democratic, disarmed, and 
denazified, and should exist as a unified whole if the 2 countries were 
to live on terms of neighbourliness. It would be impossible to collabor- 
ate with Dr. Schumacher, whose policy was the revision of Germany’s 
eastern frontier. Poland would support French claims on the Saar, 
provided France supported her claims on Germany. 

Jan. 23.—M. Mikolajczyk told the press that he believed that if his 
watchers had been allowed in all polling stations he would have won 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the votes. His party had had only 296 watchers 
instead of over 5,000 for which it had asked. 

jan. 24.—The U.S. Ambassador informed the press that he was 
sending a report to Washington informing his Government that the 
elections were characterized by large scale-arrests, intimidation of 
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Opposition voters, invalidation of registers, and forced voting of Govern. 
ment and factory employees. His observers had seen the polling at 14 
major centres of population, and although their work was hampered by 
the Secret Police, they saw that the people were ‘‘cynical, frustrated, 
fearful, and convinced that the returns would be falsified’’. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Jan. 21.—Gen. Smuts told Parliament that the 
Government did not intend to submit the trusteeship agreement fo; 
S.W. Africa to U.N.O., but were perfectly prepared to submit to it , 
report on the administration of the territory, they also did not intend 
to seek agreement with the Government of India about Indian legis- 
lation in South Africa. There was no treaty with India over the treat- 
ment of Indians—the Capetown “‘agreement”’ was simply a consultation 
between two Governments. The legislation about Indians was necessary 
to “prevent Durban from becoming another Bombay’’, and was 
designed to protect S. Africa from the danger threatening other countries 
also. But it was purely a domestic concern of S. Africa. If a minority 
of people in any country was able to appeal to U.N.O. and if that 
body habitually interfered in domestic issues of member States the 
result would be disastrous. He still believed the International Court 
should be asked to decide whether this matter was for S. African juris- 
diction or whether it was an international issue on which U.N.O. was 
entitled to pass judgment. 

As to S.W. Africa, the Union was the guardian of the territory and 
its peoples, and it could not flout their wishes. It would continue to 
administer the territory as under the Mandate, and in doing so it would 
be carrying out its contract. 


TRINIDAD. Jan. 17.—The Legislative Council passed a bill empower- 
ing the Governor to proclaim a state of emergency, owing to the burning 
of oil wells, the emptying of reservoirs, and other sabotage in the oil 
area. 

Jan. 21.—About 1,000 oil workers on strike demonstrated outside 
Government buildings, and the Governor declared a state of emergency. 


U.S.A. Jan. 13.—The Senate confirmed the nomination of Mr. Max 
Gardner as Ambassador to Great Britain, and Mr. Warren Austin as 
U.S. delegate to U.N.O., with the rank of Ambassador. 

The President transmitted to Congress a report on U.S. participation 
in the International Bank and Fund. 

The Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia arrived in Washington. 

Jan. 14.—The Assistant Secretary for War announced that 6 ships 
bound for Germany with 50,000 tons of wheat had been diverted to 
Italy. 

The Government announced that it would lend $100 million to 
Italy in 1947 “for the purpose of assisting specific segments of Italian 
industry to restore and expand export markets’. 

Jan. 15.—The Department of State stated that the Italian Prime 
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* Minister had given the President full details of Italian problems and 
' had told him of the “very real progress that the new Italian Republic 
has made” in the task of rehabilitation and the restoration of demo- 
cratic government. The Government said that it was interested in the 
’ restoration of Italian economy, and the Treasury Department had 
agreed to a second payment of $50 million for services, supplies, and 
' facilities obtained by the U.S. forces in Italy. Arrangements had been 
' made for 2 ships to be used for the repatriation of prisoners of war and 
for Italian emigration; and an assurance was given of favourable con- 
sideration for an Italian application to purchase 50 additional ships. 

M. Molotov’s reply to the U.S. Note of Jan. 5. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Polish reply to U.S. Notes re the elections. (see Poland.) 

Yan. 16.—The Secretary of State for War and the Navy Secretary, 
in a joint letter to the President, stated their willingness to support 
legislation for the creation of a council of national defence, a national 
security resources board, and the continuation of the central intelligence 
agency; the armed forces to be organized under a secretary of national 
defence. ‘The National Defence Secretary would have authority to 
establish common policies. 

jan. 18.—Mr. Baldwin, chief of the political action committee for 
Palestine, presented a report to the President suggesting an immediate 
Anglo-American conference on the problem. He urged that such a 
conference should presuppose “‘joint recognition of Palestine as an 
independent democracy in which shall be included politically homeless 
Jews in Europe, and the boundaries of which shall be the existing 
boundaries of Palestine, temporarily exclusive of Transjordan’’. 

Mr. Dulles, foreign affairs adviser to the Republican Party, in a 
speech in New York, suggested the political decentralization of Germany 
under a Government similar to the U.S. Federal system. Such a solu- 
tion would depend, he said, “primarily upon our continental Allies”’, as 
the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and the U.S.A., not being continental 
Powers “cannot impose any such solution”’. 

Fan. 20.—Mr. Byrnes signed the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania at the State Department. 

Fan. 21.—Gen. Marshall was sworn in as Secretary of State. In a 
statement to the press he said: “I am assuming that the office of Secre- 
tary of State, at least under present conditions, is non-political, and am 
going to govern myself accordingly. I will never become involved in 
political matters, and therefore I cannot be considered as a candidate 
for political office.” 

Jan. 22.—The Export-Import Bank announced the grant of a 
$20 million credit to Finland, at 34 per cent, to buy machinery, etc., for 
the production of wood pulp and paper. Short-term credits of $10 
million for purchases of essential foods, and of $2 million for shipments 
of cotton were also approved. 

Jan. 25.—The State Department announced that the Government 
welcomed Argentina’s determination to take over a number of Axis 
firms, and said that consultations were continuing with the Argentine 
Government with respect to enemy agents. 
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Jan. 26.—Italian purchase of gold. (see Italy.) 

[In the last issue the item on page 29 at the end of the text, under dat, 
Jan. 1, 1947, should have appeared under U.S.A. in the Chronology, and 
not under ‘“‘The United Nations Assembly’’.] 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 13.—It was announced in Moscow that a frontier 
agreement had been ratified with Afghanistan on Jan. 12, accepting 
the principle that the frontier should run along the Oxus river fairway, 

Jan. 14.—Moscow radio said that reports had appeared about 
negotiations with the Norwegian Government concerning the Spits. 
bergen Archipelago. The facts were that negotiations had been held 
with the Norwegian Government at the end of 1944, when the Soviet 
raised the question of the necessity of revising the treaty on Spitsbergen 
of Feb. 9, 1920, signed without the knowledge of the Soviet Union and 
without its participation. Since the signatories included States which 
fought against the Allied Powers, it could not remain valid. It disregarded 
the interests of security of the U.S.S.R. in the north, as well as important 
economic interests of the Soviet Union. During the negotiations with 
Norway an understanding was reached about the necessity of joint defence 
of the islands, but negotiations were not completed. In November 1946, 
M. Molotov and the Norwegian Foreign Minister exchanged opinions 
on the subject during sessions of the General Assembly in New York. 

Jan. 15.—A writer in Pravda, referring to Mr. Bevin’s statement on 
Dec. 22 that Britain was not tied to anybody except under Charter 
obligations, interpreted this as amounting to a denunciation of the 
treaty with Russia. He said that Mr. Bevin could not have forgotten 
the treaty’s existence, since he had only recently proposed to extend it 
to 50 years, and evidently that proposal had not been serious, and did 
not express a genuine desire to strengthen relations with the Soviet 
Union. After Bevin’s announcement about Britain’s independence it 
was, of course, possible to give different interpretations to the true 
meaning of Britain’s foreign policy, “bearing in mind that Bevin’s 
words do not always correspond to what actually takes place in British 
foreign policy. But one thing has become quite clear—Bevin renounces 
the British-Soviet agreement about mutual aid”’. 

British comment on the announcement regarding the Spitsbergen 
treaty. (see Great Britain.) 

Moscow radio broadcast the text of M. Molotov’s reply to the U.S. 
Note of Jan. 5. He said that the Government could not accept the 
accusations made against the Polish Government regarding the violation 
of the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements. The U.S. Government’s infor- 
mation as to the conduct of the Polish electoral campaign was obtained 
from M. Mikolajezyk. Well-known facts were ignored “concerning the 
participation of some members of M. Mikolajczyk’s party in the activity 
of underground organizations, which are resorting to all kinds of 
threats, violence, and assassinations, in order to interfere with the nor- 
mal course of the election campaign ... In such circumstances the 
Polish Government cannot remain indifferent and fail to take resolute 
measures in respect of the criminal elements attempting to sabotage 
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the free and unfettered elections to Parliament, even though some 

’ members of M. Mikolajczyk’s party were involved . . . It would be 
| jinadmissable, especially on the part of foreign Governments, to inter- 

' fere with these measures”. The Soviet Government, therefore, saw no 
foundation ‘“‘for making any representations to the Polish Government, 
as proposed by the U.S. Government”’. 

_ Fan. 16.—Moscow radio announced that 5 ““White’’ Russian generals, 
and a German S.S. general had been hanged. The Russians fought with 
- the Germans during the war. 

Jan. 17.—Norwegian Government statement re Spitsbergen. (see 
Norway.) 

Jan. 18.—The Government received a Note from the British Govern- 
ment saying that they were surprised at a suggestion, elaborated in the 
most misleading manner by Pravda on Jan. 15, that the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty of Alliance and post-war collaboration might be regarded in 
London as superseded by U.N.O. The Foreign Secretary had several 
times urged an extension of the treaty and had expressed regret that 
his proposals were not accepted by the Soviet Government. H.M. 
Government’s attitude was unchanged, and the fact that both Govern- 
ments wished to make U.N.O. into an effective buttress of international 
security did not mean that the treaty lapsed because U.N.O. had come 
into being. Moreover, no security agreements had been adopted under 
Article 43 of the Charter such as could possibly be held to justify its 
supersession. Pravda had quoted Mr. Bevin’s broadcast of Dec. 22 as 
evidence that the alliance was dead. There was no question of this. 
The broadcast was intended to show that Britain’s foreign policy was 
not aligned in an anti-Soviet direction, but favoured co-operation among 
all the United Nations, and especially with the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
Mr. Bevin’s words that Great Britain “‘does not tie herself to anybody 
...” were quoted out of their context, as he had explained that he was 
answering allegations that British relations with the Soviet were not as 
close as they should be. Pravda’s interpretation meant that all treaties 
between States were automatically superseded by the existence of 
U.N.O., which would obviously be absurd. 

Yan. 19.—Pravda, in an article on M. Blum’s visit to London, said the 
Anglo-French talks had merely shown once again that London was not 
in the least inclined to desist from exerting pressure on France, using 
the dependence of French economy on Ruhr coal. It was worth noting 
that of late French public opinion had followed with great anxiety the 
development of British policy in Germany, taking note of the plan for 
rehabilitation of Germany’s military might popular with certain London 
political circles. The impression created was that the question of an 
Anglo-French military alliance had been brought up to calm French 
public opinion. 

Jan. 21.—The chief of the propaganda department of the Communist 
Party Central Committee, in a speech in Moscow, said that it was known 
that Britain and the U.S.A. launched military operations on the 
greatest scale only after invading Western Europe in June 1944 when 
it had become clear that the Soviet Army without the Allies’ help was 
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capable of occupying the whole of Germany with its own forces, and of 
liberating the peoples of Europe from the German-Fascist yoke. 

Russia, which had borne the brunt of the German-Fascist invasions 
had suffered especially gravely. The general economic situation had 
been affected, but making use of the advantages of a planned economy. 
the State had shifted economy to the road of peaceful development i 
an organized way. In order to solve the complex economic tasks, and 
to achieve a truly Bolshevist peace, it was necessary to struggle agains 
inertia of every kind. 

It was well known that even after the defeat of Germany and Japan 
the instigators of a new war, “such as Churchill and his friends jn 
Britain and the U.S.A., still refuse to keep quiet”, but it would not be 
so easy for the enemies of peace to unleash a new war. The nations 
wanted peace and would fight for it. It was true that the working class 
of the bourgeois countries underestimated its forces in the struggle for 
the cause of peace and in the struggle for its rights; but the forces of 
democracy and peace were far greater than the forces of reaction, 
and of the advocates of war. The fostering of new Socialist qualities in 
the people, the incessant growth of their cultural level, meant the 
establishment of the intellectual and cultural superiority of millions of 
Soviet people over the civilization, character, and level of development 
of people in bourgeois countries. 

Jan. 22.—Tass issued an account of the interview given by M. Stalin 
to Mr. Elliot Roosevelt in December. He said that he believed the 
success of U.N.O. depended on an agreement on fundamental policies 
and aims between the U.S.S.R., Britain, and the U.S.A. The expansion 
of world trade would help in the development of good relations between 
their 2 countries, and would be a valuable contribution to world peace. 
The Soviet Union was in favour of the immediate creation by the 
Security Council of an international police force composed of all the 
United Nations, which would intervene wherever there was danger of 
war. He said he thought that there should be several meetings of the 
Big Three to discuss international questions. There had been no 
deterioration in the relations between the Soviet and American people, 
but there had been misunderstandings between the 2 Governments. 
The danger of war was very unreal, as no single great Power, even if its 
Government were anxious to do so, could raise a large army to fight 
another great Power. People were unwilling to fight and there were no 
understandable objectives to justify a war. He favoured a broad 
exchange of cultural and scientific information between the 2 countries. 
The Government was willing to pursue a common policy with the 
U.S.A. in Far Eastern questions. Referring to the control of the atomic 
bomb by U.N.O., and of its right to inspect and control all research 
facilities and armament development, M. Stalin said that on the princi- 
ple of equality, Russia should be subjected to the same rules of inspec- 
tion and control as any other nation. 

Jan. 23.—Pravda rejected the contention of the British Note that on 
Jan. 15 it had quoted out of its context the sentence from Mr. Bevin’s 
broadcast of Dec. 22, 1946, and denied that it had misinterpreted the 
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* sentence. It said that Mr. Bevin, answering the charge that relations 
' with the Soviet were not as close as they should be, could have asked 
‘his accusers how they could make such charges when Britain was 
* connected with the Soviet by the treaty of alliance in war, and in post- 
| war co-operation and mutual assistance. He said something quite 
" opposite, and Pravda told its readers what he did say and its meaning. 


Yan. 24.—Tass said that M. Stalin had informed F.-M. Montgomery 


" that the exchange of officer students between the military colleges of 


the Soviet and Great Britain was desirable, but that the present time 
was not appropriate, as it might be interpreted as a preparation for war. 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Bevin and M. Stalin’s correspondence. (see Great 
Britain.) 

‘an. 26.—The press published a statement made by the Soviet mem- 
ber of the Allied Control Council for Germany on Jan. 20, alleging that 
Britain and the U.S.A. were “endeavouring to thwart the preparation 
of areport by the Council for the Moscow conference. He said it had 
been suggested that instead of the agreed Four-Power report, separate 
reports should be prepared by each delegation. He affirmed his belief 
that “the fundamental interests of our peoples ... call for an agreed 
policy in Germany”, and was still in favour of the agreed joint report. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Jan. 16.—The Government published its territorial 
claims on Austria. It claimed “Slovene Carinthia’, 2,470 sq. kilo- 
metres in size, with a population of 180,000, and 130 sq. kilometres of 
the frontier areas in Styria, with a population of 10,000. It also de- 
manded the protection of the national rights of the Burgenland Croats, 
or that they should be exchanged for the Austrian population remaining 
in the regions to be ceded. The claims were put forward on ‘‘ethnical, 
geographic, historical, and economic grounds’”’. 

Jan. 21.—The national court at Sisak sentenced to death an American 
and 4 Yugoslavs charged with espionage. 

Jan. 25.—Murder of Consul in Italy. (see Italy.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Jan. 20.—The Economic and Employment Commission and th 
Social Commission met in New York and set themselves up as working 
bodies of the Economic and Social Council. 

Jan. 24.—The Preparatory Commission appointed by the Food ang 
Agricultural Organization of U.N.O. issued its report. It proposed the 
adoption of a plan by which surplus produce would be shipped to 
needy countries at prices they could afford; also the creation of a 
famine reserve of basic foods held nationally for use internationally, and 
the accumulation of buffer stocks of commodities subject to seasonal 
fluctuations. A world food council associated with F.A.O. would be 
appointed to supervise and review any such schemes. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Jan. 15.—The chairman proposed that general disarmament be taken 
up by a separate commission concurrently with the elaboration by the 
atomic energy commission of conventions in its field and with work by 
the military staff committee. M. Gromyko argued that the Council 
could fulfil the intentions of the Assembly only by taking up at once 
plans for general disarmament. Atomic energy would be taken up 
“when we get to that point in the agenda”. Russia would then state 
her position on controls, with particular reference to the abolition of 
atomic bombs—the immediate task. 

The U.S. delegate (Mr. Warren Austin) said the new Secretary of 
State wished to study the resolutions, and suggested deferring con- 
sideration of them till Feb. 4. He reminded the Council that the 
Assembly’s instructions to it were to expedite consideration of the 
atomic commission’s report and consider measures of general disarma- 
ment “according to their priorities”. He thought the Council should 
refuse to drop the report of the one commission that had completed the 
first phase of its task in order to set up another. 

Jan. 20.—The Council, by ro votes to nil, Russia abstaining, agreed 
to consider the British complaints against Albania regarding the mines 
in the Corfu Channel. M. Gromyko maintained that Britain had not 
exhausted all means of reaching a direct settlement, saying that a study 
of the British documents showed that the Albanian Government, on 
Nov. 11, proposed creating a mixed commission to examine the ques- 
tion. Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed out that the proposal was for a 
commission to establish the limits of mine-sweeping in the Channel, 
which could not possibly deal with all the aspects involved. Britain had 
entered into direct negotiations with Albania, and gave her 2 weeks to 
reply, and it was in view of the unsatisfactory results of her attempts to 
settle the matter by direct negotiation that she had reluctantly brought 
the question to the Council. Forty-four sailors had been killed by an 
engine of war, and there might be a continuation of this danger unless 
the Council could clear up the matter. 

The Council, by 9 votes to 2 (Russia and Poland) agreed to a U.S. pro- 
posal to postpone consideration of the disarmament resolution until Feb. 4. 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


| 4an. 24.—It was learnt that the Council had received from the 
’ French Government 2 memoranda with proposals for the organization 
' of Germany. They argued that the economic unity of Germany must 
' be preserved, but politically she must be divided into a number of 
' States linked in a loose federation or Bund in which residual powers 
’ would be vested in these States. They were in favour of establishing 
’ a number of central organizations to co-ordinate German economic and 
other activities, for certain of which the States would be wholly 
responsible. 
They considered that the Legislative body should be composed of 
4 members from each State, appointed by the State Government with 
the approval of the Legislatures. The Federal Assembly would elect 
a president holding office for one year. He would appoint the Federal 
Ministers, who would be individually responsible before the Assembly. 
_ The Federal Government would control foreign affairs, economy, 
' finances, food, transport, posts, and agriculture, but the States would 
be able to exchange diplomatic representatives with other nations and 
conclude treaties on matters concerning them alone. The States 
would each be free to evolve their own constitution. Residuary powers 
would be vested in the States, not the Federal Government. 


THE FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS’ DEPUTIES 


Yan. 14.—The Foreign Ministers’ deputies met in London to discuss 
the problems of Germany and Austria, and were welcomed by Mr. 
Bevin. He said that all the Allies realized that the one foundation of 
European peace was to get the Danubian basin working soundly, both 
economically and politically. He hoped they would succeed in evolving 
a treaty with Austria which would not handicap her economically in 
her relations with other Powers. She was left in 1919 like a tadpole, 
with Vienna her great head, and very little tail. If the Danube countries 
could co-operate economically that state could be avoided. 

As to Germany, they all wanted to avoid a situation leading to her 
resurgence, and nothing must be done which would enable her to be- 
come a military Power again. 

The deputies received a communication from Australia, mainly on 
procedure, and one from Holland on the treatment of Germany; also a 
request from Austria that she be given “‘the earliest and fullest oppor- 
tunity of participating in the preparations for the treaty with Austria’. 

Jan. 15.—The deputies dealt with a memo on procedure, submitted 
by Australia, proposing that all the 18 nations invited to the discussions 
on Germany should be present at all the deputies’ meetings and receive 
all documents. No decision was reached. It was decided to hear views 
on the German treaty from the interested countries in the following 
order: Poland, Holland, Yugoslavia, Australia, S. Africa, and Canada 
(ie. the countries whose applications had come in). 
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Jan. 16.—The deputies agreed that Austria should be given a hearing 
and that invitations be sent to Yugoslavia, Poland, Canada, Australi, 
and S. Africa. A Soviet suggestion that the treaty should be calle 
“The Treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and demo. 
cratic Austria” was adopted. 

The Ministers received a letter from the Canadian Government ask. 
ing that “appropriate provision should be made for the continued 
association of Canada, as an active participant in two wars against 
Germany, in the preparation of the German treaty”. 

Czechoslovak and Yugoslav claims against Germany and Austria, 
(see Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia.) 

Jan. 17.—The deputies decided to reject the Australian proposal that 
all the Allied Governments should receive the documents submitted 
to them concerning the Austrian treaty but agreed that any inquiries 
to the Secretary-General from an interested Government for any par- 
ticular document should be referred back to the author of the document, 

The deputies received a statement on procedure submitted by the 
S. African Government asking that representatives of all the countries 
which fought against Germany should be present when any one of them 
was presenting his Government’s views to the deputies, and should 
have the chance of adding their own comments. 

Fan. 20.—The deputies dealt with the Austrian treaty, and the U.S.A, 
Britain, and France tabled their political clauses for the draft, and M. 
Gusev summed up what he considered had been omitted from their 
drafts. 

Jan. 22.—The Yugoslav representative submitted to the deputies 
his Government’s views on the Austrian treaty, including claims for 
substantial reparations, for a special status for the Slovenes and Croats 
in the Burgenland, and, territorially, for ‘‘Slovene Carinthia” and a 
small area in Styria. 

Fan. 23.—The Polish delegation submitted a deposition, including a 
claim for restitution of Polish property in Austria, and for guarantees 
against the possibility of a revival of the idea of the Anschluss or the 
return of Nazis to positions of influence. 

Dealing with the German treaty, the Australian delegate argued that 
there should be consultation at every stage with all the countries that 
had fought Germany, and said the mistakes at the Paris Conference, 
where the smaller Powers had been faced with a series of faits accomplis, 
must not be repeated. He asked that two rights be accorded to the 
18 countries invited to London: that of receiving all memo. submitted 
and having notice of decisions made; and the right of all representatives 
to attend the hearings, ask clarifying questions, and take part in the 
deputies’ discussions. 

His proposal for a settlement was that an interim agreement should 
be prepared and signed by all the belligerents and be imposed upon the 
German people. The Germans were not fit for self-government, and 
there should be no haste to form a central Government merely for it to 
sign the treaty. The signing of a premature treaty would merely bring 
any Government into disrepute with its people, and besides that, it was 
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, matter of great complexity as to what current allied policies in Ger- 


’ many were to be carried forward into the treaty. The interim agreement 


i should be an enlargement of the Potsdam Agreement, but it would also 


f have the sanction of all the belligerents. 


M. Gusev (in the chair) agreed, and also said Australia should be 
heard again later, if necessary. Sir William Strang sympathized with 
the Australian case, and said the very form of their meetings now in 
London recognized that the previous procedure in treaty-making had 
not been satisfactory. Mr. Murphy (U.S.A.) in general supported the 
Australian views. 

Jan. 24.—The deputies dealt with the views of Australia and S. 
Africa on the German and Austrian treaties. The Australian delegate 
pressed for the association of all active belligerents in every stage of 
peacemaking. He also felt that care should be taken not to impose 
burdens and humiliations on the ex-enemy countries such as to prevent 


' the growth of genuine democratic forces. 


The deputies, owing to Russian objections, failed to agree on the 
Canadian request for full participation in the peace treaties at all stages. 

The S. African delegates said they were gravely disturbed about the 
economic situation in central Europe, especially as a further economic 
and social setback might make Germany a new menace. S. Africa 
favoured a decentralized, federalized Germany, eliminating Prussia, 
with a central German Government. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


31 First meeting of Commission to investigate frontie; 
incidents, Athens. 
Elections to Supreme Soviet of the Russian Soviet Republic, 
Sub-Commission of the Economic and Employmen 
Commission, New York. 
I.L.O. Industrial Committee on Petroleum, U.S.A. 
Signature of treaties with Italy, Finland, Rumania 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, Paris. 
I.L.O. rorst Session of the Governing Body, Geneva. 
Working Group for the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas in the Far East, Lake Success. 
Fourth Session of Economic and Social Council, New York. 
Transportation and Communications Commission, New 
York. 
Economic and Social Council, New York. 
Meeting of Experts on Policy in Dependent Territories, 
London ? 
1o1st Session of the Governing Body I.L.O., Geneva. 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Moscow. 
Plenary Session of the International Parliamentary 
Union, Cairo. 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, Rio de 
Janeiro. 
Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, Geneva. 
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